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A Testimony From Grace Church St. Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, concerning Joun Bar- 
CLAY, who died on the 11th of Fifth month, 


1838, and his remains were interred at 


unutterable mercy, experienced by me.” He 
was made willing to abide under the judgments 
of the Lord, and was favored to know, that 
these chastisements from his heavenly Father’s 


Winchmore Hill, Middlesex, on the 18th of| hand were administered in love; in a sense of 


the same. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.—Marr. v. 8. 

This, our dear friend, was the son of Robert 
and Ann Barclay, and was born at Clapham, in 
Surrey, in the year 1797. His parents were 
members of our religious Society; his mother 
died whilst he was very young. i 

From his own memorandums we find that he 
was early visited with the convictions of divine 
grace ; but becoming exposed to the influence 
of bad example at a public school, the sinful 
propensities of the natural mind were. strength- 
ened: yet the strivings of the Holy Spirit 
were graciously continued, and he was often 
brought into deep humiliation and sorrow on 


which, his heart was often made to overflow 
with thankfulness; and he was brought into a 
state of submission to the Lord’s will, and hum- 
ble dedication to his requiring. Allading, 
some years afterwards, to the circumstances of 
this eventful period of his life, he writes thus : 
“This I may: say and leave upon record, that 
though many almost indescribable temptations 
and presentations of evil have been permitted 
to comegbout me, sometimes like a mighty flood, 
so that in hours of extreme weakness I have been 
many and many a time ready to give up the ‘fight 
of faith ;’ yet to this day the Lord, strong and 
mighty, has been pleased in his abundant com- 
passion, to encamp around me, and to give me 
songs of deliverance, songs df triumph and of 


account of his transgressions; and his tears of| praise. In His name will I set up my banner; 


repentance and his prayers for preservation 
were poured forth in secret places. In refer- 
ence to the state of his mind at this time, he 
says,—‘‘As the evil treé cannot but bring forth 
evil fruit, as long as it is suffered to live dnd 
and thrive in the heart; so this being the case 
with me, the fruits did show themselves abun- 
dantly indeed. Oh! that all who have been 
injured by my evil example could be shown a 
filtieth part of the remorse and repentance, 
sorrow and trouble, which has been, through 


who is a rock of defence, and sure refuge to my 
poor weary soul. Q! young man or young wo- 
man, to whom this may come,—my friend, my 
brother, my ¥ister,—who art seeking the better 
Country, and Him who is the way and the 
guide ;—oh ! though thou art weary and heavy 
laden,—take courage :—there is a staff, a stay, 
and strength and succor with Him and in Him, 
who hath gone before, and who leadeth on his 


little ones gently and sweetly, as they ateable 
tofollow. Take this as the counsel of raphe 
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writes from a sure and living experience, and 
who hath indubitably known His name (which 
is above every name) to be a strong tower in- 
deed. He will be with His, even to the end of 
the world.” 

His mind for several years after his father’s 
decease, was brought under much concern on 
the subject of business; and he felt it to be 
his duty to give up an offer; which was cong 
sidered to be very advantageous. In a retro- 
spective view of this step, he says, in a letter, 
“T know not that I have taken any measure, 
that now in Seasons of calmness seems to afford 
the like peace to me.” Alluding to this subject 
again he adds, “The ground upon which I 
think it best for me to be not much engrossed 
with the things of this life is, that having ex- 
perienced no small share of the forbearance and 
mercy of the Lord,—having been delivered 
from the pit of destruction,—having sincere, 
hearty, and very fervent desires for my own 
preservation and salvation, as well as for that 
of my poor fellow-creatures everywhere,—I have 
inclined towards the belief, that the Lord will 
make use of me, if I am faithful to his requir- 
ings, in tlhe way, time, and for the purposes 
which he sees best: under this impression it 
is, and not to encourage or give way toany apathy, 
or want of energy or exertion, that I believe it 
right for me to sit loose to this world and the 
anxieties thereof; lest I should be incapacitated 
for performing that service, which may be 
shown to be my duty. [I believe it safest for 
me, if in any business, that it should be one of 
moderate profit, and not involving much at- 
tention.” 

He believed himself required to observe much 
simplicity and moderation in providing the 
needful accommodations of life; and in refer- 
ence to this subject, he says, “I am clearby of 


the belief, that it is my duty to live in such aj d 


humble, plain, homely, simple manner, as that 
neither in the furniture, food, or clothing used, 
any misapplication of the gifts of Divine Provi- 
dence be admitted or encouraged.” * ~* 
About this time, which was in the twenty- 
second year of his age, he writes thus : “O! the 
love that the Lord hath shed abroad in my 
heart !—Q! the divine joy, the unspeakable 
peace, the blessed presence of the Most High, 
—how it seems to flow through me, making up 
for all trials, and tears of disquietude and dis- 
tress !—O! may this feeble testimony spesk 
out His adorable mercy, when this poor frail 
flesh shall be laid low in the dass; may it in- 
duce others to fear Him that made the heavens 
and the earth, and to trust in Him for ever! 
praises to the Lamb that liveth yet was slain |— 
Amen.” 
* Early in the year 1820, he believed it right 
for him to remove from the family circle, aad 
to reside for a time at Poole in Dorsetshire ; 


and about the end of the same year, he was 
married to Georgina Hill. Their union was 
short, for in less than three years his dear 
companion was taken from him by death, at 
Marazion in Cornwall; whither they had re- 
moved for the benefit of her health. 

His mind had for several years been impressed 
with an apprehension that he should be called 
to the work of the ministry; and in the pros- 
pect of it, he was preserved in a waiting, de- 
pendent state; and fervent was his concern to 
be entirely given up to serve the Lord in the 
way of His holy requirings. At the interment 
of his beloved wife, in the Sixth month, 1823, 
he was engaged in vocal supplication ; and the 
autumn of that year he spoke as a minister. 
In allusion to this solemn avd important work, 
after describing the fear and caution with which 
he had entered upon it, he says, “ The weight 
and sweetness that dwelt on my mind after 
this surrender, cannot be set forth. O! how 
it rested on my spirit all the day in an unutter- 
able manner! and yet such freedom of spirit, 
—so that nothing seemed a trial, or that to 
which [ was unequal. [I shall not easily forget 
how comfortable and at ease in wy mind [ felt. 
O! it was a heavenly feeling, and nothing short 
of Him that is in heaven could give it,” 

He was acknowledged a minister by his 
Friends in Cornwall iu 1825, and in the follow- 
ing year was married to Mary Moates, and re- 
moved to Alton. After a residence of three 
years at that place, he settled at Croydon ; and 
in 1835 ke removed to Stoke Newington, 
within the compass of this Monthly Meeting, 
where he resided during the remainder of his 
life. In the course of the before-mentioned 
period, he paid several religious visits, with the 
unity of his Friends; and in one of these jour- 
neys he travelled into Scotland as far as Aber- 


een. 

He had been from his youth of a tender con- 
stitution, and for the last few years of his life 
he had suffered much from a disease in his knee, 
which rendered walking or other active exer- 
tion difficult to him. He was, however, very 
exemplary in his efforts to attend our religious 
meetings ; in which the exercise of his dedicated 
spirit was strengthening to many. His en- 
gagements in the line of ministry amongst us 
were not frequent; but he was at times led to 
address his Friends in a weighty and feeling 
manner: endeavoring to turn their attention 
frora a dependence on man, and from all that is 
superficial in religion, to a single reliance on 
the great Head of the Church, “ the Minister 
of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle, 
which the Lord pitched, and not man.” 

Oar dear Friend was remarkable for integrity 
and uprightness of heart; and in the private 
walks of life his conduct was strikingly cireum- 
spect, and his conversation, whilst. innocently 
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cheerful, was instructive, being seasoned with 
grace. 

Notwithstanding he was, in the ordering of 
uverring Wisdom, much confined at home from 
bodily infirmity, yet his concern for the pros- 
perity of our Society remained unabated; and 
his mind was actively employed in endeavoring 
to promote the spiritual welfare of its members. 
With this object, his time was much occupied 
in editing a series of publications, selected from 
the writings of our honored predecessors in 
religious profession. 

In the Eleveoth month, 1836, he paid an ac- 
ceptable visit, in the love of the Gospel, to the 
families of Friends at Brighton; aod in the 
Eleventh month, 1837, he felt attracted by the 
same precious influence, to a similar engage- 
meot in his own particular meeting of Stoke 
Newington. After going through nearly half 
the families, wherein his service was much to 
the comfort of his friends, finding his constitu- 
tion increasingly enfeebled, he returned to the 
Monthly Meeting its minute granted him for 
that purpose, accompanyiug it with a letter, 
replete with the expression of religious concern, 
from which the fullowing is extracted : ‘ On pro- 
ceeding in the weighty engagement before me, I 
may acknowledge that although no wonderful out- 
pouring of Divine Power was my portion, I was 
mercifully favored, daring the few days that [ 
entered upon the work, with such a sense that 
the Lord preserveth the simple and the upright, 
that it was as my meat and drink to be thus 
among my friends; hard things were made very 
easy, and bitter things full of sweetness; a 
gently flowing stream of heavenly goodness be- 
ing extended io every hour of need, though in 
a way humiliating to the creature, and so as 
nothing of the flesh could glory. 

His health continuing to decline, he went to 
Brighton ; but there his indisposition increased, 
and on the 8th of the Fifth month; he was, by 
medical advice, removed to Tunbridge Wells; 
after which he survived but a few days. 

On the evening of the 9th, when about to 
retire to rest, on rising from his chair, and 
leaning on the couch, and on the arm of his 
beloved wife, he supplicated thus; “O! gracious 
Father! if it please Thee, spare us to each other 
a little longer, and make us more entirely de- 
voted to Thee, and thy precious cause of Trath 
in the earth; nevertheless not our will, O Lord! 
but thine be done.” 

On the next day, which was the one imme- 
diately preceeding his decease, he uttered 


many weighty expressions ; amongst which were |, 


the following; “The Truth shall prevail.— 
Truth shall reign over all—None that trust in 
the Lord shall be confounded; bat they 
shall be as Moynt Zion, which cannot be 
moved. You all know my desire to be pre- 
served near the Lord—to be strengthened and 


upheld by the Lord ;—to be found in Him ;— 
this is the way of peace.—I trust we shall be 
strengthened and animated to go through our 
day’s work ; then we shall find mercy at the 
hands of the Lord,—I.ct us look to the Lord 
for strength, at all times, and under all cireum- 
stances.” 

Io the latter part of this day, his voice was 
lifted up in a constant melody, and for many 
hours together, like a song of praise; during 
which, these words were clearly distinguished 
‘*Q Lord !—dear Lord!—come.—lI bless the 
Lord.—I am the Lord’s for ever.—Cleave to 
Him, O! cleave to Him,—love Him with all 
your heart.” The name of Jesus was often to 
be heard, and the word Hallelujah was fre- 
quently repeated. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
11th of Fifth month, 1838, he peacefully passed 
away, aged forty-one years, a minister about 
fifteen years ; and is, we reverently trust, united 
to the redeemed before the throne, who sing 
the new song, “ Worthy is the Lamb, that was 
slain to receive power, and wisdom and riches, 
and strength, and honor, and glory, and bless- 
ing.” ° 

Given forth by our Monthly Meeting, held 
at White Hart Court, Gracechurch Street, the 
10th of Tenth month, 1838, and signed by— 

[ Here follow the signatures of men and women 
Friends. } 

Read and approved in our Quarterly Meeting 
for London and Middlesex, held in London, 
this 25th day of the Twelfth month, 1838, and 
in and on behalf thereof signed by 

Georce Sracey, Clerk. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Women’s 

Quarterly Meeting, by 
Mary Forster, Clerk. 





THE TESTIMONY OF THE LORD’S PRIESTS. 


My covenant was with him of life and peace ; 
and [ gave them to him for the fear wherewith 
he fearéd me, and was afraid before my name. 
The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity 
was not found in-his lips; he walked with me 
in peace and equity, and did turn many away 
from iniquity. For the priest's lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the law 
at his mouth ; for he is the messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts.—Malachi ii. 5, 6, 7. 





| Bxtraet. 
THE POWER OF FAITH. 

: BY F. W. RB. : 
Men tremble at new theories, new views, the 
spread of infidelity; and they think to fortify 
themselves against these by multiplying the 
sanctities which they reverenc>. But all thie 
will not do. Superstition caneot do the work 
of faith, and give repose or peace. Itis not by. 
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' multiplying ceremonies,—it is not by speaking 
of holy things low, with bated breath,—it is 
not by intrenching the soul behind the infalli- 
bility of the cburch, or the infallibility of the 
words and sentences of a bovk,—it is not by 
shutting out inquiry, and resenting every io- 
vestigation as profane, that you can arrest the 
progress ef infidelity. Faith, not superstition, 
is the remedy. There is a grand fearlessness 
in Faith. He who in bis heart of hearts rev- 
erences the Good, the True, the Holy—that is, 
reverences God, does not tremble at the appa- 
rent success of attacks upon the outworks of 
his faith. They may shake those who rested 
on those outworks ; they do not move him 
whose soul reposes on the Truth itself. He 
needs no props or crutches to support his faith. 
He does not need to multiply the objects of his 
awe, in order to keep dreadful doubt away. 
Founded on a rock, Faith can afford to gaze 
undismayed-at the approaches of Infidelity. 

EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
S.S., Md., 8th mo. 25th, 1866. 
4 am so much pleased with the two 
communications in the “ Intelligencer” of this 
date, in relation to the administration of disci- 
pline with “those of our members who have 
borne arms, or otherwise participated in warlike 
measures,” that I am induced to send thee the 
report of a committee of our Monthly Meeting 
upon the same subject, showing a similarity of 
concern and mode of proceeding, io the differ- 
ent parts of our Zion, on this most iuteresting 
and important Testimony of our religious 
Society. If, on reading it, thou shalt think any 
would arise therefrom, thou art at liberty 
to have it published in the Intelligencer. The 
effect of the proceedings of the committee has 
been very Balutary in our meetings; not one 
feeling was estranged, and the Testimony ap- 
pears to be held in higher appreciation by many, 
who had not previously, as they stated, had the 
subject so fully presented to their considera. 
tion. 
TO THE MALE MEMBERS OF SANDY SPRING MONTHLY 
MBETING. 
. The committee appointed by our last Monthly 
Meeting, in accordance with the directions of 
the late Yearly Meeting, in relation to our testi- 
monies against war and wilitary services have 
embodied what they desired to communicate to 
you upon the subject im the following address, 
to which they affectionately invite your careful 
attention and deliberate consideration : 

When the early Friends—those bright suns 
of the morning—were gathered to form a 
religious association, the great fundamental 
priociple from which their various important 
religious Testimonies sprung, was the Divine 

Life or Spirit of God in their souls, flowing out 
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into love, kindness and charity to the whole 
family of man. This holy Spirit, which is the 
wisdom of God and the power of God, both 
illuminated their understandings to discern 
Truth, and imparted to them ability to fulfil all 
its requirements. Jt led them into the strictest 
observance of moderation, temperance, justice, 
patience, resignation to the Divine will, forti- 
tude, mercy, love, kindness, charity, trath, 
purity and holiness; and consequently pre- 
served them from talebearing, detraction, war, 
strife, contention, slavery, as its evils became 
manifest, and all kinds of oppression, and what- 
ever could burt or destroy. 

Joined into a religions Association by the 
bond of these precious and noble Christian 
principles and testimonies, with a consequent 
concern to extend mutual care over each other, 
and to help bear one another’s burdens, certain 
rights and privileges became attached to the 
individual members, such*as, that the poor 
should have all needed attention and assistance ; 
their children be freely educated and properly 
eared for; any members in difficulty should 
receive all necessary aid ; and those who remove 
from one branch of the organization to another, 
should be furnished with certificates, which en- 
titled them to the care, kindness and attention, 
as well as all the rights and privileges, of those 
among whom their lots might be cast. 

In a travail of concero for their offspring, 
these outward benefits of religious association 
were extended to them; and the children of 
Friends were admitted to the rights and privi- 
leges of membership, which were called “ birth- 
rights,” and included a claim and demand on 
society tor every thing they needed which the 
parent was unable to bestow ; so that, in case 
the parents were deceased or pecuniarily un- 
able, the children, at the expense of the Society, 
were to be carefully and !iberally provided for, 
be educated, taught a trade, or some occupation 
by which they could earn an honest livelihood ; 
and all Friends’ children to have the mantle of 
the Society thrown around them for their help, 
preservation and protection, bodily and spiritu- 
ally, with all the rights and privileges of older 
members. 

While all the members of the Association 
were actuated by the precious influence which 
first drew them together—the overflowing of 
the love of God in their hearts, and the light and 
power of the Holy Spirit, obeyed in humility. 
aod meekness—nothing further was needed for 
the health, government and support of the 
organization. They felt that “one was their 
Master, even Christ, and all they were breth- 
ren,” dwelling in obedience to His manifested 
will, in harmony, peace and love. 

But all “ birth-right members” could not be 
expected to have experienced a re-generation of 
heart; and some others might not have known 
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this great work to be fully accomplished in 
themselves,or might have experienced a subse- 
quent falling away therefrom, in consequence 
of which a code of discipline was deemed 
necessary as an outward law, to the rales of 
which the members who are admitted to the 
rights and privileges of the Society were ex- 
pected to conform, in the hope and belief that 
it would be a protecting hedye about them, and 
ultimately prove as a schoolmaster leadiag to 
Christ. Among the most important testimonies 
to which practical conformity was expected to be 
observed was that against war, which, in its very 
nature, and in every feature, is directly opposed 
to the great fundamental principle of the pro- 
fession, which breathes * Glory to God in the 
highest: on earth, peace: good will to men.” 
Every thing, therefore, which, in aoy manner 
tended to promote, encourage or uphold war, 


‘has, from the very origin of the Society, been 


earnestly and affectionately remonstrated against 
as being detrimental to the highest spiritual 
interests of the members, and in direct opposi- 
tion to the precepts and commands of the holy 
Jesus. 

Now, we are the inheritors of the labors, the 
sacrifices, and the purchases made by the blood 
of many of our worthy and faithful ancestors 
and predecessors. And we trust the same 
views and feelings that animated our early 
Friends upon this most interesting and impor- 
tant subject, are still the concera of Society, if 
not fully participated io by all the members. 
In evidence of this, we make the following ex- 
tracts from an address. to its members, issued 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, which represents 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, under a deep re- 
ligious concern upon the subject, in the Ninth 
month, 1861. 

“Let all [our members] be vigilant in the 
mainteinance of our péaceable principles, not 
only by avoiding any practical participation in 
whatever is contrary thereto, but by preserving 
our hearts, in the spirit of peace and love to the 
whole family of men. All are our brethren, 
the children of one common Parent, whom we 
are allowed the great privilege of addressing as 
Father ; and if we traly love Him, as we are 
commanded to do, ‘ with all our heart, with all 
soul, and with all our might,’ we will necessar- 
ily love all His children, and be able to ascribe 
‘Glory to Him in the highest, peace on earth, 
and good will to men.’ 

“Let us keep ever in mind that the practical 
ground-work of vur profession—the speciality 
iv the operation of our religious principles, is 
love, universal love, love to God, and love to all 
men. With this as the foundation principle, if 
it is ooly preserved in healthful activity, as.we 
greatly desire it may be in all, (our members), 
there can be no party feeling, no strife, no con- 
tention, no cruelty, no oppression, no unkind- 





ness of any kind,‘ nothing that can hurt or de- 
stroy.’ 

“In accordance with this principle, it is our 
duty to be good, quiet, peaceable citizens, under 
whatever civil government is established over 
us ; obeying, cheerfully and faithfully all laws 
with which we can conscientiously comply ; 
and when we cannot, consistently with what we 
sincerely believe to be our duty to our God, 
obey any laws that may be passed, never, in any 
way, clandestinely evade or actively oppose 
them, bat meekly and patiently submit to 
whatever penalty may be imposed for non com- 
pliance therewith, even unto death—the laws of 
God being fearlessly held paramount to the laws 
of man. 

“ This state of willingness to suffer all things 
patiently, for Christ’s sake, which is the highest. 
Christian attainment, cannot be gained in our 
own wills and maintained in our own strength, 
but must be the work of deep prostration of 
soul and dedication of heart to God, who, in his 
adorable love and mercy, will then empower the 
heart in strict sincerity to say, ‘ Not my will, but 
thine, O God! in all things, be done.’ To this 
happy and elevated condition of mind, we greatl 
desire all our members to attain. Then shall 
we be enabled to stand firm ia our innocency 
and Christian dignity, feeling no fear of what 
man can do to us, but fully assured that He that 
is with us, is greater than he that isin the world.’ 

“Our religious testimony, upoa which is 
based our unwillingoess to take up arms against 
the lives of our fellow-creatures, arises from no 
disposition to be disobedient or dis] yal to those 
in authority, nor from any fear of death or per- 
sonal suffering—far from it; but from a fear of 
offending our God, whose express commands we 
feel that we should thereby break. ‘God is 
love,’ and we believe it is His express command 
and will that all his rational childrea’should con- 
tinually dwell in love; and so far from doing 
any thing that might injure, maim or kill a 
fellow-creature, that we should love even our 
enemies, and, if need be, pour in the oil aud 
wine to soothe and heal those whose feelings 
might be hostile to us, The command of Christ, 
which, as His followers, we should feel it in- 
cumbent upon us to obey, is ‘ Love your ene- 
mies; bless them that curse you; do good to 
them that hate you; and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you.’ 

“ Whilst, for fear of offending the great 
Author of our being, we thus cannot take up 
arms against our fellow-creatures, let us be 
mild, meek and patient towards any who may 
urge us thereto ; and, if they should even abuse 
us and induce personal suffering, still, in the 
conscious innocency of our hearts, and integrity 
of purpose, let our prayers be, ‘ Father, forgive 
them, they no not what they do.’ 

“The testimony of our religious Society 
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against war, and every thing connected there- | 
with is co-eval with its existence as a religious 
association, and has been steadily maintained at 
all times and-under all governments wherever 
the Society has existed; and, although in 
periods of excitement some of our members 
have occasionally forsaken our peaceable princi- 
ples and engaged in military strife, such con- 
duct has invariably been testitied against by 
the Society, and its authors regarded as not in 
religious fellowship with us. And we therefore 
most earnestly and affectionately caution all 
our members, and especially the precious young 
men, to take no part whatever on either side in 
the deplorable strife which now so unhappily 
exists, nor be drawn away into a violation of 
this, our ancient and important Christian testi- 
mony, by any appearance and pretext, however 
plausible; but endeavor to abide firmly and 
constantly under the feeling of universal love, 
and at peace with all men ; so shall the blessing 
of the Most High rest upon us, and we shall be 
accounted worthy when done with time here, be 
this sooner or later—be it in the natural course 
of thivgs or as martyrs for Christ’s sake, to 
have our names written in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life and to be received with the faithful of all 
ages, ‘ the general assembly and Church of the 
First-Born,’ into the mansions of eternal rest 
and peace.” 

Now, a religious organization, in return for 
the rights and privileges it confers, bas a claim 
on its members for their ovservance of its dis- 
ciplinary requirements. Inthe year 1862, our 
Yearly Meeting issued the following Minute, 
which seems particularly appropriate to the 

resent occasion, both in this respect and in re- 
ation to the mode of treating with those who 
fail to conform thereto : 

“ A renewed and deep concern was felt, that, 
in the administration of our Discipline, Monthly 
Meetings and their officers, may humbly and 
diligently seek for Divine direction and aid, 
and to be clothed with the spirit of charity, and 
restoring love, in their proceedings towards 
those who deviate from our order, remember- 
ing that it is the healthfelt condition of the heart 
and the efernal interests of the soul which are 
the great objects of labor and care of a religious 
organization over its constituent members. 
Also, while we feel this tender care and con- 
cern, that the Discipline may be administered 
in the Spirit of the Gospel of Christ, the nature 
of which is to produce peace on earth, good 
will to men, and to seek the restoration and 
true welfare of any who may uvhappily stray 
from the path of rectitude, it is most offection- 
ately and earnestly urged upon all our members, 
that they exercise continued vigilance, par- 
ticularly in this time of. unusual temptation 
and trial, to give no cause of uneasiness or com- 
plaint ; but to be good examples of uprightness 


and integrity, and to observe a most scrupulous 
watchfulness to avoid every infraction of the 
clear provisions of our Discipline. By this 
means, and this alone, can Friends, as an 


organized body, remain a harmonious, con- - 


sistent and united people. Even in a case where 
a member might not clearly see the propriety of 
some provision of our Discipline, the observance 
of it would still be a small sacrifice in return for 
the many rights and privileges he enjoys from 
his membership. The exewption from taking 
oaths, to those who regard this as against the 
command of the Divine Master—the having 


of a place, as of right, at which to assemble © 


with others for Divine worship and to bury his 
dead—in case of his removal to another neigh- 
borhood, his immediate admission to equal 
privileges with the resident members at any 
meeting to which he takes a certifitate—the 


home he has in avy Friend’s family, wherever * 


his lot may be cast ; and in case he should un- 
happily be overtaken with helplessness and 
poverty, the security he possesses of all needed 
assistance and affectionate care, as well as the 
education of his children by the Society of 
which he is a member, are rights and privileges, 
for which the sacrifice of a little convenienee 
and individual opinion, where no principle 
(against it) is involved, may well and justly be 
wade to the religious organization which confers 
them.” 

Still, under a deep religious exercise and con- 
cern for the tender care. protection and welfare of 
its members, our last Yearly Meeting, upon the 
recommendation of an unusually large commit- 
tee, issued the following Minute and directions 
for the observance of its constituent Monthly 
Meetings : 

‘During the dreadful civil war through 
which the vation has just passed, the members 
of our Society have been subjected to a severe 
test of their peaceable priociplzs, and some, we 
fear, have forgotten their allegiance to that 
higher Power, to whom we owe unreserved 
obedience. 

‘In consideration of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in which Friends (of this Yearly 
Meeting) have been placed, we recommend, 
that in regard to past offences in the violation 
of our testimonies against war and military 
services, a lenient course should be pursued.” 
The Yearly Meeting therefore directs “‘ Monthly 
Mectings to appoint committees of judicious 
Friends, to whom voluntary acknowledgements 
may be made; and when such verbal acknowl 
edgments are satisfactory to the committee, they 
may be accepted, without recording the names 
of the individuals to the Monthly Meeting. 

“ Voluntary acknowledgments may also be 
made in the Monthly Meeting, and accepted, 
if satisfactory, without recording the names of 
the parties. 
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‘In cases where the labors of the committee 
are ineffectual, the names of the individuals 
should be reported to the Monthly Meetings. 

“Tn regard to the purchase and holding of 
government bonds, and the payment of certain 
taxes, by some called war taxes, there appears 
to be a difference of sentiment among Friends, 
and we recommend that each individual be 
left, in these matters, to follow his own religious 
convictions, trusting that the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience may be observed, and 
that Friends will be charitable in judging of 
the conduct of others. 

“ The bearing of arms, the practice of mili- 
tary exercises, and the paying of money in liey 
of personal services, we regard as violations of 
vur testimony against war; and those of our 
members who deviate in either of these par- 
ticuldrs are to be tenderly dealt with, and, if 
they cannot be brought toa sense of their error 
they are to be disowned.” 

Now, in pursuance of the foregoing directions 
of the Yearly Meeting, our Monthly Meeting has 


claim to any superiority over their fellow members 
We trust we are brethren, and disposed, you as 
well as we, to fulfil the offices of brethren, by 
watching over one another for good, strength- 
ening and lending a helping hand to the weak, 
and endeavoring to uphold the organization of 
our beloved Society. It was with no small re- 
luctance we accepted our present appointment. 
We foresaw it would impose upon us arduous and 
unprecedented duties. But, in obedience to the 
instructions of the Yearly Meeting, the labor 
had to be performed by some of our members, 
and, as we were selected, we did not feel at 
liberty to decline the service. And it is our 
abiding desire and concern, that through Divine 
favor, we may be led to do no harm in our 
present engagement, but, in true Gospel love, 
to invite a// to come under the influence of the 
Divine Spirit, which will gather and preserve 
from all war, strife, and contention, and every 
other evil, and into love, kindness aud charity, 
in which all will labor “to maintain the unity 
of the Spirit, in the Bond of Peace.” 







































appointed us to endeavor to carry out these views Signed, 

of the Yearly Meeting, and particularly where it Bens’N HALLOWELL,| Committee 
further earnestly encourages Monthly Meetings, Epwarp THOMAS, of the 
while they give “ evidence ofa desire to be ten- Henry STaBcer, Monthly Meeting. 


der towards all who have been drawn to violate 
our testimonies against war, fo be [still] faithful 
in the maintenance of our sublime principles 
- testimonies in favor of universal peace and 
ove.” 

It is not in harmony with the views and feel- 
ings of the committeee to make search or in- 
quiry in regard to the conduct of the members 
of our Monthly Meeting in the particulars 
alluded to; and we have not the information in 
our possession. At the same time it is our 
earnest desire to perform faithfully the duty 
placed upon us by the Monthly Meeting. 
After mature and deep deliberation, we have 
come to the conclusion, that this could best be 
done, by having a personal iaterview, as far as 
a ae with all the male members of our 

onthly Meeeting, who are of sufficient age, io 
a feeling of kindness and affection, and present- 
ing the foregoing views and facts to them. 
Then, if they can feel and acknowledge a unity 
with their general import ; a regard for the char- 
acteristic and important testimony ofour relig ous 
Society against war, with a desire toconform their 
future lives thereto and to uphold the principles 
of peace and love, and a regret for the circum- 
stances that have led to any infringement or 
violation of our Discipline, so far as these. may 
have occurred with any; all of which, we hope 
and trust, our members can conscientiously 
and willingly do, it appears to be the extent to 
which the Jabots of the Committee are required 
and the accomplishment of the objects con- 
templated by the Monthly and Yearly Meetings. 

lt is not pretended, that the Committee lay 


Sanpy Sparing, Mp., 1 mo. 14th, 1866. 


The Committee reported to the Monthly 
Meeting in the Second month, last, that they 
believed they had been enabled to accomplish, 
satisfactorily, all that was contemplated by their 
appointment, having had a personal interview 
with all the male members who were of sufficient 
age, except, perhaps, some three or four of the 
oldest, in regard to whom there appeared to be 
no occasion, during which the preceding ad- 
dress was deliberately read, which was favora- 
bly received, and its import united with in all 
cases, so that nogeeling was estranged, but all 
our members seemed drawn closer together in 
the kindness and affection of a common brother- 
hood by the care and conceru of the Meeting 
for their welfare. 


——68 
Por Friends’ [otelligencer. 
TO PARENTS AND OTHERS. 


I feel willing to: ease my mind of a burden 
that has long rested upon it, on the subject of 
the guarded education of the youth. I desire 
that when the solema inquiry is made, ‘‘ What 
has become of those tender lambs committed to 
thy care; we may each answer, I have done 
the best in my power to keep them from harm. 

I feel it my duty to say, that if mothers 
would take but half the time in teaching their 
young children themselves, that they now take 
to dress and fit them for school, they would im- 
prove nearly as fast as ‘they do in the present 
manner. The children would thus be under 
the care of one of the tenderest of teachers—a 
pious mother. Who can estimate the blessing 
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of a religious father and mother? Surely, of 
earthly blessings, it is the greatest. 

The aspirations of my soul are, that we may 
so live that in the end we may receive the joy- 
ful welcome, enter into the mansions of bliss 
in the presence of thy Lord ; and that the ten- 
der lambs may be preserved from the contami- 
nating influence of the vain and fleeting things 
of time. I believe, if there is not more zeal for 
the cause of Truth manifested, this nation will 
be flooded with, and ruled over by wickedness, 
and the just judgments of the Lord will come 
upon us for disobedience. Oh may these 
things be laid to heart, for great is the respon- 


the economy of Providence, placed by cireum- 
tances under our control, and for whose com- 
fort and happiness we are responsible, we can- 
not exercise proper consideration. Not only by 
flagrant acts of cruelty, which receive the con- 
demnation of all humane persons, are these dumb 
creatures made to suffer, but often those who 
are kindly disposed toward them, from thought- 
lessness, or a desire to accommodate their human 
friends, impose grievous burdens upon them, by 
loading vehicles to their full capacity, and ma- 
mgs ‘ king one horse do the duty of two, forgetful 
eee of those of the present generation. thet such generosity is oie at the conn 
at we may close in with redeeming love, “3 ; . 
whilst our day of visitation lasts, is the sincere of a poor brute, who, if he could speak for him- 
prayer of your friend, Ferris Powett, self, would surely remonstrate. 
Bernbards Bay, Q-age Co., 8 mo. a A “When we love the Lord with all our hearts, 
DP RPIPN Te TNTDITIADAT ALD {and bis creatures in his love, we are then pre- 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 8, 1866. | the animal creation,” said the meek and exem- 
plary John Woolman. Again he records the 
same idea in the following language: “ He, 
whose tender mercies are over all his works, 
hath placed a principle in every mind, which 
incites to exercise goodness towards every living 
creature ; and this being singly attended to, 
people become tender-hearted and sympathizing; 
but being frequently and totally rejected, the 
mind becomes shut up in a contrary disposition. 
We are told in Scripture that ‘a righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast,’ and the Holy 
Jesus, when enumerating the different states 
which would receive the Divine approval, im- 
pressively declares, ‘ Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy.’ ” 


The society, to which we have alluded above, 
was established in the early part of the present 
year, and the amount of good already achieved 
has proved the necessity for its existence. The 
mode of operation is that pursued in England; 
to circulate tracts and circulars among persons 
intrusted with the care and handling of gni- — 
mals ; the introduction into schools, by books or 
otherwise, of principles of humanity, calculated 
to impress the rising generation, frequent ap- 
peals to the public through the press, and the 
vigorous co-operation of the police department. 

It was probably, owing to the efforts of this 
society, that the New York Legislature, at its 
session of 1866, passed several acts for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, of which the fol- 
lowing are some of the leading features : 




































SocreTy FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
To ANIMALS.—The New York Duily Tribune 
of Eighth month 3¢, gives a lengthy and inter- 
esting account of the establishment, in that 
city, of the ‘“‘ American Society fur the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals.” It appears from 
the account, that a similar society has, for 
nearly fifty years, been in existence in England, 
and that great success has attended its action, 
resulting in the enactment of statutes by the 
British Legislature, relative to the treatment of 
animals. The influence of this association has 
gradually extended over other portions of the 
globe, and similar societies haye been formed in 
France, Prussia, Russia, all over Germany, in 
Africa and Asia, and we can readily believe 
that wherever such a remonstrance against cru- 
elty and oppression is raised, the effect will be 
beneficial. 

As we are so greatly indebted to the brute 
creation, it might reasonably be inferred that 
self-interest alone would induce us to treat them 
with kindness and consideration ; but facts do 
not always sustain this inference. Some even, 
who are benevolently inclined, are less thought- 
ful and careful of the dumb, patient creatures, 
who labor and suffer, for their advantage, than 
the principles of justice and mercy would en- 
. force. There are so many ways in which they 
may be oppressed and needlessly made to suffer, 
that, until the attention is turned to the subject, 
and the mind comes to regard them asa part of 
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“Every person who shall, by his act or ne- 
glect, maliciously kill, maim, wound, injure, 
torture or cruelly beat, any horse, mule, ox, cat- 
tle, sheep or other animal belonging to himself, 
or another, shall be adjudged guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction, punished by fine 


or imprisonment, or both.” 


The “ Act for the preservation of the health 
of animals for human food,” provides, ‘“ No rail- 
road company shall, in transporting cattle, 
sheep or swine, confine them in ears for a longer 
period than twenty-four consecutive hours, 
without unloading for rest, water and food, and 
for a period of at least ten consecutive hours, 
and shall not receive or re-load any such animals 


from another railroad, that have not been rested 
at least ten consecutive hours preceding such 


loading, and been watered and fed within the 


time. The penalty for every violation is $100.” 


The board of health has issued regulations, 
“ That no cattle shall be placed or carried while 
bound or tied by their legs, or bound down by 
their neck, in any vebicle, in any city or village 
of said district ; but shall be allowed freely to 
stand in such vehicle when transported, or 
while being therein.” In regard to the labors 


of this assuviation, the Tribune says: 


“ Many opportunities for the exercise of our 
benevolent society’s authority are still to be 


found in our markets, although the evil has al- 
ready been mitigated in a great measure. 
Butcher’s carts are still to be seen crammed 
with numbers of hot, steaming, live calves and 
sheép, tied by the feet and tumbled carelessly 
in, one on top of another, their large, sweet 
eyes and docile countenances written over with 
that expression of patient agony which painfully 
haunts the benevolent witness for hours after- 
ward. One would think that if we must have 
the lives of these innocent and beautiful erea- 
tures for our sustenance, we should take them 
as painlessly as possible, and in some measure 
disguise to the poor brates the shambles where 
they must die, instead of leading them wretched 
and reeking to the block. The chickens and 
other poultry bave also, in another respect, a 
claim upon the sympathy of the benevolent. 
The customary manner of carrying them from 
market—grasping the legs, with the heads hang- 
ing down—is thoughtlessly cruel. In this po- 
sition, they, of course, experience the same rush 



























of blood in the head which would happen to a 
human being, under similar circumstances ; but 
far more protracted suffering, inasmuch as the 
fowls, from their length and flexibility of neck, 
are enabled to partially lift their heads, and 
thus prolong their own pain.” 

The humane oversight of this society is exer- 
cised on behalf of dogs, rabbits, squirrels, birds, 
fishes, lobsters and every animal with which 
man comes in contact. 

In looking over an old volume of the Jntelli- 
gencer, we find part of the testimony of Grace 
Church Street Meeting, in reference to John 
Barclay. From some cause, not remembered, 
the latter part, equally interesting, appears to 
have been omitted. We, therefore, as an in- 
troduction to future extracts, which we propose 
making, give the whole as the leading article in 
the number of this week. 

The extract from a private letter will intro- 
duce to our readers an address of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting, and we trust that the writer 
will excuse our using it without first asking the 
liberty.—Eps. 


—_—__-~0e -______ 


Diep, on the 10th ult., Norais P., infant son of 
Ellwood and Mary Rulon, aged 5 months and 14 
days. A member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 


———__—-—~<-—__—_ 


~~ 
The Treasurer of Friend’s Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmer, has received eince 
last report,— ; 
From City Con'ributions, . ° - $50.00 
“ Rachel Haines, Fallston, Md., - 25.00 
“ Friends at Medford, N.J.,_ . . 5.00 





$80.00 
Henry M. Laing, Treasurer. 
Pata., 8th mo. 31st, 1866. 





«* When the Divine Judge shall summon us 
to appear before our conscience at the end of 
our brief joursey here below, our modesty, our 
weakness, will not be an excuse for our inaction. 
It will be of no avail to reply, ‘ we were nothing, 
we could do nothing, we were but as a grain of 
sand.’ He will say, ‘I placed before you, in 
your day, the two scales of a beam, by which 
the destiny of the human race was weighed; in 
the one was good; and in the other was evil, 
You were but a grain of sand, no doubt; but 
who told you that that graia of sand would not 
have caused the balance to incline on my side ? 
You have intelligence to see, a conscience to 
devide, and you should have placed this grain 
of sand in one or the other. You did neither, 
Let the wind drift it away ; it has not been of 
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’ of accomplishing, there grows in me the convic- 


-could not otherwise obtain. It is not so with 
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Above and before all others ought the parent 
to be the religious teacher of the child. Iu the 
days before the Sunday school it wasso. There 
was a general catechiziog now and then by the 
minister, but the work was done iv the home, 
and any one who knows anythiog about it, 
knows that we of the present generation are 
much better versed in Scripture, in doctrine and 
duty, than are they of the rising generation. 
And vet we had no advantage of Sunday 
schools,—no teachers, no libraries, no general 
lessons,—but only the humble efforts, often of 
humble parents, teaching from the one book, 
and enforcing, by example, what they taught. 

The best, the truest, the deepest lessons we 
have learned have been from the simple, but 
earnest teachings of our homes. The fault of 
to-day’s degeneracy lies with our homes; not 
that they have deliberately and of set purpose 
given up their duty ; but, finding the Sunday 
school recognized, and the custom of sending 
children established, unconsciously they have 
surrendered a duty they ought sacredly to have 
kept. Go through the Sunday schools and 
question the classes, and you will be amazed at 
the universal ignorance of things which ought 
to have been taught by mothers in the nursery. 
Go into homes, and you will find parents satis- 
fied with seeing that the lessons are got,—not 
all doing even that,—while about the lesson or 
about any serious topic there is no conversation 
and no interest. The Bible is a sealed book in 
our homes,—a show book merely, sometimes,— 
and all the religious knowledge the child re- 
ceives comes from the Sunday school, irom a 
teacher oftentimes wholly inadequate to the 
task ; or, however adequate to the mere work 
of instruction, never able to take the place or 
discharge the duties ofa parent, I know there 
is a semblance of treason in this; but while I 
own all the Sunday school has done, and see 
more that it may do, I believe it has, unwittiog- 
ly, inflicted an injury upon our homes; nor do © 
I see any good reason for supposing they will 
return to their duty so long as the Sunday school 
shall oceupy the position, and offer to do thé 
work that it does. If I should carry out m 
idea, instead of the Sunday school as it is, 
would have a children service, and leave the di- 
rect teaching of the day to the homes. Per- 
haps this will be when homes are what they 
should be. af ; 

The instruction of the home should not be 
merely formal, from the book, nor of the char 
acter of a school task, but every way genial. 
There is no fear that in making the subject im 
teresting you shall destroy its vitality, as some 
seem to think, while “‘ you do a very dangerous 
thing when you make that wearisome which you 
wish to be most loved.” I can recall the days” 
when I had no home,—when the Sabbath was 
loog, monotunous, wearisome, and I used to bé 


any use to you or your brethern.’ ”—Zamar- 


tine. e 





REFLECTIONS ON EXODUS I1I: 14. 
BY BISHOP BEVERIDGE. 

When the Lord speaks of himself with regard 
to His people, He saith—I AM. He doth not 
say Iam their Light, their Life, their Guive, 
their Strength, their Tower; but only, I AM. 
He sets His hand, as it were, to a blank, that 
His people may write under it what they please, 
that is for their good. Asif He should say, 
are they weak ? Iam Strength. Are they in 
trouble? Iam comfort. Are they poor? | 
am riches. Are they sick? I am_ health. 
Are they dying? Iam life. Have they noth- 
ing? lam allthings. Iam Justice and Mer- 
cy; Tam Grace and Goodness; I am Glory, 
Beauty, Holiness, Perfection, All-Sufficiency, 
Eternity, JEeHOVAH—I am whatsoever is suita- 
ble to their nature, or convenient for them in 
their several conditions. Whatsoever is good 
and needful to make them happy, that I am. 
So that, in short, God here represents Himself 
unto us as one universal Good, and leaves us to 
make the application to ourselves, according to 
our several wants, capacities and desires, by 
saying only in general, 1 AM.—Lenjlets for 
letters, ( Miscellaneous, No. 46) Dublin Tract 
Repository. 





THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 
(Continued from page 407.) 
Much as I think the Sunday School capable 


tion that it has had a direct aud largely “inju- 
jurious effect upon religious training in our 
homes, and, from being a supplement, bas ended 
in supplanting the teaching of home. 

The home should be the Sunday school of the 
child. It used to be so; but no one can doubt 
that, since the prevalence of this institution, 
there has been a marked decay in the religious 
instruction of home,—even very conscientious 
and careful parents delegating this task. I 
think it is a pity that the Sunday school ever 
departed from its original mission to the poor, 
the ignorant and degraded. It has a work and 
a place among them; it supplies what they 


us. We are capable of teaching our children— 
any one of us. That is one of the things we 
ought not to allow any other to do for us ; that 
is one of the things for which Sunday was giv- 
en to the home ; virtually, that is one of the 
things we engeged to do when God intrusted to 
our keeping the immortal spirits of our chil- 
dren ; and through all discouragement, defeat 
and failure, we are to toil at it, till, by experi- 
ment and the blessing of God, we have arrived 
at the ability to meet and discharge our obliga. 
tion. 
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shut up by myself through the long summer' Testament. You may not succeed the first 
morning, with Watt’s hymns in my hand, and| time, or the secund, nor do you in anything; 
the craving for outdoors in my heart. I can| but you will soon find your children come to 
hear now the very buzzing of the flies in that, | you, saying, “ Tell us something more from the 
my Sunday prison. I am afraid I profited] Bible ;” and you will find that the te//ing is bet- 
poorly by those weekly incarcerations, for I|ter for them than the reading, relieving the 
never could master Watt’s hymns. When [| narrative of its antiquated forms of speech, and 
went home it was early summer, and my/| giving a certain air of reality to the circum- 
father’s house was just beneath the old Christ | stances, as well as a feeling of greater liberty to 
Ckurch, in Boston, aud our Sunday lessons were | question. This is for the younger a fertile and 
with our mother, on the grass plot in the yard, | inexhaustible field, opening up treasures of wis- 


less a lesson of books than of talk. 


dom and wonder. Advancing years may re- 


That is the way home should teach—so as to| quire other culture; but for that your own.ad- 
leave a joy bebind,—not so much by the book | vancing experience qualifies. Keeping step 
as from what the book has already taught the| with your children’s progress, you may always 
parent heart,—not from the Bible merely, but| be companion and fellow pupil at least ; indeed, 
from the page of that other revelation nature | the wisest of us always finds himself these; and 
makes,—not from these only, but from history, | so these home talks with the children re-act 
from your and your children’s experience, from | upon ourselves, and redound to our own good. 


all the myriad suggestions that come from time 


There are, beside, a multitude ef topics for 


to time, and that flow from you in the confidence | the home Sunday. There are matters of out 


of Sunday intercourse. 


side interest and benevolence ; no dearth atall, 


This will not be easy. Nothing of real ben-| but a myriad subjects and a myriad helps, start- 
efit is. No item of parental responsibility is to| ing up always about those in earnest, unknown, 
be met off-hand. This is a thing for thought, | unguessed by the indifferent; a Divine hand 
for prayer, for preparation, for experiment. | ever leading the way and pointing tothe parent 
Yet it is a thing that every father and every | heart the manner of leading the tender spirit 
mother can do and ought to do. Deliberately|on. Never fear but God will show you how, 
should the Sunday teaching of the children be | when you earnestly undertake. 


prepared for. It should have some plan and be 
thoroughly done. How you shall best reach 
your children, patience and time add your par- 
ent tact willshow. All have not the same gift, 


(To be continued.) 





EXTRACTS FROM ‘ SELF-HELP.” 
Tt was scarcely to have been expected, that 


but all have some gift. Some willsucceed best | one of the most difficult and apparently impos- 


in one way, some in another. Qne parent has|sible of things, the reclamation of criminals, * 


this gift and another has that; one child has| should have been not only attempted, but ac- 
this want, and the other that. Never weary | complished, by a man working for weekly wages 
with the sameness of yout teaching, or the|in a foundry! Yet this work was done b 
length of your exercise, but consult the limits | Thomas Wright when employed with the Messrs 
and the laws of the child-natare in all things. |Ormerod, at Manchester. Accident first di- 
Do you say that this is demanding too much, | rected his attention to the difficulty encountered 
that which is possible only to the few of leisure, | by liberated convicts in returning to habits of 
of ability, or of wealth? I reply, that the facts, | honest industry. His mind was possessed by 
as they may be gathered from many a New Eng-| the subject; and to remedy the evil became 
land home, are against you. I ask only what/ the purpose of his life. He did not neglect his 
every parent may do, has the time and means, | work, for he honorably performed his duties as 
and ought to have the ability and the willing: | a foundry-man, and his working and business 


ness to do. . 
If you do not know anything about religion, 


qualities were so highly prized by his employers . 
that he was gradually raised to the post of fore- 


and do not care anything about it, or if you care | man of his shop. Nor did he neglect his family, 
80 little as to be unwilling to make the sacrifice | for, upon comparatively small means, he re- 
and the exertion necessary, that is one thing;/spectably brought up a large family. Though 
but you never heard uf a poor, simple-minded | he worked from’‘six in the morning till six at 
man or woman, whose heart was right, and who | night, still there were leisure minutes that he 
followed the simple leadings of nature, who| could call bis own,—more: especially his Sun- 
failed to make truth pleasant, and palatable, and | days,—and these he employed in the service of 


profitable. 


convicted criminals ; aclass then far more neg- 


_ There is not, in all the range of all thelibra-| lected than they are now. Buta few minutes 
nies, such a series of narratives as crowds the|a day, well employed, can effect a great deal ; 
pages of the Bible, and narrative is he craving|and it will scarcely be credited, that in tea 
of the young: st child, and no narratives so much | years this working man, by steadfastly holding 
interest children as those of the Old and New! to his purpose, succeeded in rescuing not fewer 
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than three hundred felons from continuance in 
a life of villainy ! He came to be regarded as 
the moral physician of the Manchester Old 
Bailey ; and when the Chaplain and all others 
failed, Thomas Wright often succeeded. Chil 
dren he thus restored, healed, to their paren’s ; 
sons and daughters otherwise lost to their 
homes ; and many a returned convict did he 
contrive to settle down to honest and indus- 
trious pursuits. The task was by no means 
easy. It required money, time, prudence, and 
above all, character, and the confidence which 
character invariably inspires. The most re- 
markable circumstance of all is, that Wright 
relieved many of these poor outcasts out of the 
comparatively small wages earned by him at 
foundry work. He did all this on an income 
which did not average, during his working 
career, 100/. per annum; and yet while he was 
able to bestew substantial aid on criminals, to 


whom he owed no more than the service of | 
kindness which every human being owes to. 


another, he also maintained his own family in 
comfort, and was, by frugality and carefulness, 
enabled to lay by a store of savings against his 
approaching old age. Hwery week he appor- 
tioned his income with deliberate care; so 
much for the indispensable necessaries of food 
and clothing, so much for the landlord, so much 
for the schoolmaster, so much for the poor and 


needy ; and the lines of distribution were reso- | 


lutely observed. By such means did this 


humble workman pursue his great work, with 


the resul's we have so briefly described. 
career affords one of the most remarkable and 
striking illustrations of the force of purpose in 
aman, of the might of small means carefully 
and seduously applied, and, above all, of the 
power which an energetic and upright char- 
acter invariably exercises upon the lives and 
conduct of others. * 

There is no discredit, but honor, in every 
right walk of industry, whether it be in tilling 
the ground, making tools, weaving fabrics, or 
selling the products behind a counter. A youth 
may handle a yard-stick, or measure a piece of 
ribbon ; and there will be no discredit in doing 
so unless he allows his mind to have no higher 
range than the stick and ribbon ; to beas short 
as the one, and as narrow as the other. “ Let 
not those blush who have,” said Fuller, “ but 
those who have not a lawful calling.” And 
Bishop Hall said, “‘ Sweet is the destiny of all 
trades whether of the brow or of the mind.” 
Men who have raised themselves from a humble 
calling, need not be ashamed, but rather ought 
to be proud of the difficulties they have sur- 
mounted. The laborer on his feet stands higher 
than the nobleman on his knees. An Americano 
President, when asked what was his coat of- 
arms, remembering that he had been a hewer 
of wood in his youth, replied, “ A pair of shirt- 


His | 
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sleeves.” Lord Tenderden was proud to point 
out to his son the shop in which his father had 
shaved for a penny. A French doctor once 
taunted Flecheir, Bishop of Nismes, who bad 
been a tallow-chandler in his youth, with the 
meanness of his origin, to which Flechier re- 
plied, “ If you had been born in the same con- 
dition that I was, you would still have been but 
a maker of candles.” Some small spirits, as- 
hamed of their origin are always striving to 
conceal it, and by the efforts they make 
to do so, betray themselves; like that worthy 
but stupid Yorkshire dyer, who, having gained 
his money by honest chimney sweeping, and 
feeling ashamed of chimneys, built his house 
without one, sending all his smoke into the 
shaft of his dye works. The benevolent Sir 
Thomas Bernard, one of the best practical phil- 
anthropists of his day, in his “‘ Tracts for bet- 
tering the condition of the poor,’ makes hon- 
orable mention of ‘a very intelligent and val- 
uable man, David Porter, a master chimney- 
sweep in Welbeck S:reet, who is another good 
illustration of the force of diligence and well- 
doing. Io early boyhood Porter was kidnapped 
| for a sweep; the condition of climbing boys at 
the time being one almost of slavery. The boy, 
however, had energy of body and mind, and 
survived the privations of his unfortunate class. 
At eighteen years of age he commenced busi- 
ness as a sweep on his own account. When 
employment was slack in his trade, he sought 
‘and found it in others; in summer and harvest 
time he went into Lincolnshire and worked at 
farm labor, always bringing home a little store 
of savings. But he did not neglect his mind; 
| above all, he did not forget the hardships en- 
| dured by the poor little climbing-boys ; all of 
which he had himself passed through. He 
, therefore devoted his leisure,—snatched froma 
busy life,—to write a treatise on the subject, 
| which he printed and distributed amongst in 
' fluential persons, thereby initiating, as Granville 
Sharp had done, the movement which issued 
in the amelioration of the sufferings of this 
class. David Porter, by his frugality, industry, 
and application to business, eventually realized 
a large fortune, at the same time promoting the 
comforts of his boys and workmen in a manner 
altogether unknown and unusual at the time. 
On Sir Thomas Bernard asking David Porter 
how he succeeded in his business, and accu 
mulated so large a fortune, he answered, “ y 
never having an idle hour or an idle guinea.” 
This was bis whole secret. 
Nothing, however, is more common than 
energy in money-making, quite independent of 
any higher object than its accumulation. 
man who devotes himself to this pursuit, body 
and soul, cgn scarcely fail to become rich ; very. 
little brains will do; spend less than you earn; 
add guinea to guinea; scrape and save; and 
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the pile of gold will gradually rise. John 
Forster quoted a striking illustration of what 
this kind of determination will doin money. 
making. A young man who ran through bis 

atrimony, spending it in profligacy, was at 
Joagth reduced to utter want and despair. He 
rushed out of his house intending to put an end 
to his life, and stopped on arriving at an emi- 
nence overlovuking what were once his estates. 
He sat down, ruminated for a time, and rose 
with the determination that he would recover 
them. He returned to the streets, saw a load 
of coals which had been shot out of a cart on 
to the pavement before a house, offered to carry 
them in, and was employed. He thus earned a 
few pence, requested some meat and drink as a 
gratuity, which was given him, and the pennies 
were laid by. Pursuing this menial labor, he 
earned and saved more pennies; accumulated 
sufficient to enable him to purchase some cattle, 
the value of which he understood, and these he 
sold to advantage. He now pursued money 
with a step as steady as time, and an appetite 
as keen as death; advancing by degrees into 
larger and larger transactions, until at length 
he became rich. The result was, that he more 
than recovered his possessions, and died an in- 
veterate miser. When he was buried mere 
earth went to earth. With a nobler spirit, the 
same determination might have enabled such a 
man to be a benefactor to others as well as him- 
self. But the life and its end in this was alike 
sordid. 

The saving of moncy for the mere sake of it, 
is but a mean thing, even though earned by 
honest work ; but where earned by dice-throw- 
ing, or speculation, and without labor, it is still 
worse. ‘To provide for others and for our own 
comfort and independence in old age is honor- 
able, and greatly to be commended; but to 
hoard for mere wealth’s sake is the character- 
istic of the narrow-souled and the miserly. It 
is against the growth of this habit of inordinate 
saving, that the wise man needs most carefully 
to guard himself; else, what in youth was sim- 
ple economy, may in old age grow into avarice, 
and what was a duty in the one, may becoma a 
vice in the other. [tis the love of money— 
not money itself—which is ‘‘ the root of evil,” 
—a love which narrows and contracts the soul, 
and closes it against generous life and action. | 
Hence, Sir Walter Scott. makes one of his char- 
acters declare that “ the penny siller slew mair 
souls than the naked sword slew bodies.” Itis 
one of the defects of business, too exclusively | 
followed, that it insensibly tends toa meehanism | 
of character. The business man gets into a} 
rut, and often does not look beyond it. If he}. 
lives for himself only, he becomes apt to regard 
other human beings only io so far as they min- | 
ister to his ends. Take a leaf fromsuch men’s} 
ledger, and you have their life. It is said off 
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one of our most eminent modern men of busi- 
ness—withal a scrupulously honorable man— 
who spent his life’ mainly in money-making, 
and succeeded, that when upon his death-bed, 
he turned to his favorite daughter, and said 
solemuly to her, “ Hasn’t it been @ mistake, 
?” He had been thinking of the good 
which other men of his race had done, and 
which he might have done, had he not unhap- 
pily found exclusive money-making to be a 
mistake when it was too late to remedy it; and 
when he must leave behiud him his huge pile 
of gold, the accumulation of which had been 
almost the sole object of his life. 


——Poe— 


TO THE MEEK. 


How much that Genius boasts as hers, 
And fancies bers alone, 

On you, meek spirits, Fath confers! 
The proud bave further gone, 


Perhsps through life’s dull maze: bat you 


Alone possess the labyriuth’s clue! 


To you the costliest spoils of Thought, 
Wisdom unclaimed yield up: 

To you her far-sought pearl is brought, 
And melted in your cup; 

To you her nard and myrrh she brings, 

Like Orient gifts to infant kings. 


The “single eye” alone can see 
All truth around us throwa, 
To their eternal unity : 
The humble ear alone 
Has room to hold and time to prize 
The sweetaess of Lite’s harmonies. 


Notions to thoaght made visible, 
Are bat the smallest part, 

Of those immortal Truths which dwell 
Self-radiact in man’s heart. 
With outward beams are-others bright, 
‘But God has made you “ full of light.” 


One science well ye know: the will 
Of God—to man laid bare :.+ 
One art have mastered : to fulfil 
The part assigned you there. 
If other, meaner lore ye sought, 
This first ye learned—to need it not! 


Aubrey De Vere. 





SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


As o’er his furrowed fields, which lie 
Beaeath a coldly dropping sky, 

Yet chill with wiater’s melted snow, 
The husbandman goes forth to sow. 


Thus, Freedom, in the bitter blast, 
Tne ventures of thy seed are cast, 
And trust to warmer sun and rain, 


To swell the germ, and fill the grain. 


Who calls thy glorious service hard? 
Who deems it not its own reward? 
Who, for its trials, counts it less 

A cause of praise and thankfulness ? 


It may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field; 
Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 


The reaper’s song among the sheaves ; 
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Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with Gud’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatso’er is willed is done! 


And ours the gratefal service whence 
Comes, day by day, the recompense— 
The hope, the trust, the purpose staid, 
The fountain, and the noonday shade. 


And were this life the utmost span, 
The on!y end and aim of man, 

Better the toil of fields like these, 
Than waking dream and slothful ease. 


Oar life, though falling like our grain, 
Like that revives and springs again; 
And early called, how blest are they 
Who wait in heaven their harvest day. 
J. G. Whittier. 





A REMINISCENCE OF INFANT SCHOOL DAYS. 


The Newport, R. I., correspondent of the 
Providence Journal tells the following curious 
and interesting story : 

A gentleman who was born in Newport, and 
passed a few of his earlier years here, has just 
related me the following anecdote, which I am 
sure he will pardon me for repeating. The facts 
are as he gave them, (the names alone being 
withheld) and the occurrence took place but a 
- few years ago, whilst ona short visit to the 
place of his birth. He remembered that he was 
sent to school to Marm Jones, when but two 
years of age, and that he, and another child of 
about the same age, were frequently, daring 
school hours, placed in a cradle and rocked by 
Becky Jones, Marm Joncs’s daughter, who as- 
sisted her mother in the school. The impression 
of the school-room has remained fresh on his 
mind. There was a stall fire- place across the 


angle of the room, with tiles on the jambs, and |" 


the heavy beams on the sides of the room were 
met at the ceiling by other heavy beams running 
overhead. This impression he sometimes sup- 
posed, later in life, was a creation of the mind 
and had no foundation in reality ; but he clung 
to it tenaciously, and at last had it confirmed, 
and in this way : 

Passing up Thames street, he came upon an 
old building that he felt confident was the scene 
of his early school days. Pausing to survey it, 
he asked an old man in the neighborhood if 
Marm Jones kept a school there forty years ago. 
“ Yes,” was the reply, “and she keeps there 


now.” “She had a daughter Becky, who as-} 


sisted her in the school ; is she still living? ” 
“Yes, said the old man. “and in the same 
house ; she is the widow Smith, now.” This 
was enough for the inquirer, who at once 
knocked at the low door. The rap was answered 
by a woman past the prime of life, and he asked, 
‘Are you Mrs, Smith, formerly Miss Becky 
Jones, who kept school here forty years ago 
with Marm Jones?” “ Yes, sir,” she replied. 
“ Well,” said he, I came to school here at that 





time, and was then but two yearsold.” “ If that 
is so,” said the woman, locking intently at bim, 
‘“ your name must be either Benjamin Long or 
George Short, for we had two children of that 
age, and we used to rock them in a cradle when 
they were tired.” “My name is Benjamia 
Long,” said the gentleman. [ remember the 
rocking, and am anxious to see your mother 
and the school room.” 

On entering a chamber above, to which he 
was conducted, he said at once, “this is the 
school room ; there is the fire-place in the angle, 
with its tiles, and there are the great beams 
overhead and down the sides of the room.” 
Then the vld lady, Marm Jones, a woman of 
ninety, came in, who, when asked the same 
questions that had been put to her daughter, 
said, “ we had at that time two children placed 
under our care, and they were each about two 
years of age, and to keep them quiet we used 
to rock them in a cradle. Their names were 
Benjamin Long and George Short.” “ This is 
Berjamin Long,” said Becky. The old lady 
looked incredulous for a moment and then ex- 
claimed, “ Why, Benjamin, how thou hast 
changed ; for thou hadst then soft flaxen hair 
and thy cowplexion wes fair! there must be 
something in the air of New York that has 
changed its color and made thee so brown.” 
The babe she remembered, but she could not 
reengnize in the strong and active man the 
child she had cared for in its infancy. Where 
will you find another instance of a school kept 
for furty years in one place and by the same 
school marm ? 





POWER OF SUBSTANCES TO THROW OFF 
HEAT. 
The different power in substances to throw 
off heat is turned to very effectual use in the 
economy of nature, and it must be viewed as 
an evidence of an all-wise, designing mind, that 
those things which need moisture mogt are the 
best radiators of heat, and therefore the best 
contractors of dew. Leaves, grass, and plants’ 
all have their special powers of radiating heat, 
so as to obtain their adequate supply of dew, 
and this simple function is of the greatest im 
portance in the just maintenance of vegetable 
life : and its benefit is such that, in the words 
of Chaucer— 
“ The earth waxeth proud withal 

For sweet dews that on it fall.” 39 
But this property does not belong only to 
plants; in the instance of different soils, the 
dew is found to collect more. abundantly om 
light, porous, cultivated lands, than. on the hard, 
dry barren rocks which bring forth no producé. 


This difference may be seen in our gardens wy, 
‘clear starlight night, when the grass will be’ 
found covered with moisture, and the walks! 


dry. Chemistry tells us the reason of this dif! 
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ference—that gravel is a bad radiator, and 
keeps its heat; but chemistry does not explain 
how all these simple laws of nature have been 
made each to fulfil the part that best conduces 
to the happiness and comfort of the created. 
It must be remembered that the texture of a 
surface has a great deal to do with its power of 
radiation. Close-grained substances—such as 
metals, are admirable conductors of heat, but 
they are bad radiators. The fact of their par- 
ticles being close together assists their power 
of propagating heat from one part to another; 
but coarse, loose textures—such as down, cloth, F 
wool, cotton, ete.—give out heat quickly ; and, | the prices named—at my office, No. 144 north 7th 
as they do not possess the power of receiving it | “*°* Eamon Coutv. 
as rapidly, become cold. Thus they are best} 9g. 2¢. > 
adapted for clothing, because they do not con-| ° 

duct the heat of the body away from itself, but 
it remains collected under their substance, 
while the outer surface is cold. A very slight 
shade will prevent radiation. This we see in 
the contrivance of gardeners, who use bass, 
canvass, or even muslin, to keep off the frost 
from their plants; and all these materials have 
sufficiently loose textures to prevent the heat, 
given out by the plant, passing off into the outer 



































He whose soul has anchored itself to rest om 
the deep calm sea of Truth, does not spend his 
strength in raving against those who are still 
tossed by the winds of error. When shall we 
learn, that loyalty to Christ is tested far more 
by the strength of our sympathy with Truth, 
than by the intensity of our hatred of error ? 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Fourth volume, “ Friends’ Miscellany,” (Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly.) @ $1.00. 
“ Job Scott’s Works,” two volames, (published by 
Jobn Comly, 1831.) @ $3 00 the copy. 
The boaks to be delivered in good condition, at 





ITEMS. ° 
A discovery of an important character is caid to 
have been made in France. In the bark of the tree? 
a fine textile substance exists, and M. Brunet has 
succeeded in reducing this to the fineness, durability 
and general appearance of silk. He is buying up 
bark for the purpose of producing large quantities 
of this new kind of silk. 
A quarry of variegated marble, reported to sustain 
a higher polish than that of East Tennessee, has 
air. “I had often,” says Dr. Wells, “in the aes a in Alabama, near the Chattanooga 
pride of half knowledge, smiled at the means : 
frequently employed by gardeners to protect| The Scientific American says that ice may be kept 
. @ surprisingly long time by stretching several inches 
tender plants from the cold, as it appeared to of cotton batting on a pasteboard, or a half dozen 
me impossible that a thin mat, or any such thicknegses of newspaper, broader than the pitcher; 
flimsy substance could prevent their attaining | sew the longitudinal ends together, so as to receive 
the temperature of the atmosphere. But when | the pitcher; let it stand on cushion of the same 
I learned that bodies on the surface of the | ™terial, and put a pillow over the top. This receipt 
° ° . may be easily tested, and if found of value will be 
earth become, during a still and serene night, | . .¢ral in times of sickness. 
colder than the atmosphere, by radiating their 4 Siteel Lahae 6 an held te Balti 
heat to the heavens, I perceived immediately ® ae. gn ae 7 At rf ene sea 
Sool eaten Fasccoepteaetes ae) Ronee nae eee eres 
k e eight-hour labor plan, as it was necessary to the 
desired end, without a knowledge of scientific | moral, intellectual, and social welfare of working- 
principles having led to it, is interesting and ne eis 7“ os 
very creditable to the observant faculty of Op 1 5. ate. wae ues pledged ce aes support of the 
uneducated. There is a custom among the na- 
tives of India which also illustrates the same 


eight-hour movement. 


Tue Inpians.—No advices have been received at 
the Department of Indian Affairs tending to confirm 
any of the reported Indian outbreaks on the plains. 
The last intelligence was afforded about a week ago 
by Superintendent Taylor, of Nebraska, who is in- 
clined to treat the disturbances as coming fromsmall 
detachments of Indians not connected in any way 
with the tribes who are said to be friendly jn their 
dispositions towards the Government, but on the 
contrary are regarded and treated by the Indians 
themselves as outlaws of bad character. 


Tur Farepwen.—The following circular was issued 
by Gen Howard on the 22d inst: 

‘In accordance with the instructions of the Secre- 
tary of War, it is ordered that on and after the Ist 
day of: October next the issue of rations be discon- 
tinued, except to the sick in regularly organized hos- 
pitals, and to the orphan asylums for refugees and 
freedmen already existing, and that the State officials 
who may be responsible for the care of the poor be 
carefully notified of this order, so that they may as- 


sume the charge of such indigent refngees and 


of the gardeners. Artificial ice is commonly 
produced in India by placing water in flat, 
shallow vessels, exposed to the influence of the 
night-air. The pans are placed in an unshel- 
tered spot on straw, which, being a bad con- 
uxgtor, prevents any absorption of heat from the 
ground; and the porous texture of the earthen- 
ware vessel admit of a portion of the latent heat 
of the water passing off beneath. Of course, 
the surface is also radiating heat; and as no 
equivalent is received, the water gradually di- 
minishes in temperature until the freezing-point 
is reached. The ice thus formed is covered 
with straw, to prevent absorption of heat, and 
is stowed away in caves, where it is kept for 


use during the hottest seasons.— Chambers’ 
Journal. 
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feeedmen as are not embraced in the above excep- 
tions.” 


- The New Orleans Tribune, a loyal paper, owned 
and edited by colored men, has been compelled to 
suspend publication, owing to the withdrawal of the 
military guard which alone saved it from destruction 
in the late excitement. 


Thomas J. Wood. commanding the Department of 
the Mississippi, says, that “in various localities io 
that State parties engaged in planting since the 
termination of the active work of making the crops, 
are discharging the freed-people whom they had 
hired for the year, without settling fully with them 
for their previous labor. But if full remuneration 
were paid to the freed-people for their previous la- 
bor, it would be gross injustice to drive them away 
from the plantations after they had made their ar- 
rangements for the year, and when they must be ne- 
cessarily subjected 'o much privation and suffering 
by bejng thus suddenly deprived of home and sup- 
port. The majority of the cases in which this out- 
rage is being committed is where the freed-people 
have been ewployed to work on shares for a stipu- 
lated part of the crop, to discharge them trom service 
and drive them from their homes on the plantations, 
is simply robbery. 

It is believed that only a comparatively small 
portion of the community can be guilty of practising 
such an enormity, and the honest and fair-dealing 
men are invoked to frown down and suppress the 
perpetration of it. 

It requires little foresight to predict, that if the 
freed-people are treated in this way and robbed of 
the fruits of their labor, they cau no longer be de- 
pended on to supply the physical force necessary to 
cultivate the soil—a result whose direful effects can- 
not be overestimated. The commision of such out- 
rages on the rights of the freed-people will not be 
permitted in this department.” 

John Ely, chief superintendent and. inspector of 
bureau affairs in the State of Kentucky, s»ys in his 
report for the Seventh month, that the feeling of the 
whites toward the freedmen in some portions of the 
State is intensely hostile. This hostility extends to 
the Bureau officers and agents, particularly in the 
counties comprising the Southern and Northwestern 
sub-districts and in some of the counties of the Lex- 
ington sub-district. In the above localities, a por- 
tion of people seem determined to have their own way 
in the treatment of the negroes, and the only re- 
straint upon them, in the exercise of their claimed 
prerogative, is the authority of the Bureau and the 

resence of the military. Many cases have come to 

he notice of the Bureau officers, showing that peo- 
ple, who, under the old system of slavery, had been 
in the habit of flogging and otherwise maltrea'ing 
their slaves, seemed to regard the right to continue 
such abuses as indisputable. I believe that time, 
with the proper exercise of the authority of the laws 
of the United States, will eradicate this idea, or at 
least afford the freedmen protection from the practi- 
cal demonstration of it. 

A colored meeting ‘was recently held in Choctaw 
county, Alabama. About seven thousand freédmen 
were present. Resolutions were passed with regard 
to the emigration scheme, and it was determined to 
send a committee to Washington, to confer with the 
authorities for free transportation, The meeting was 
repeatedly disturbed by ill-disposed white persons, 
but no casualties occurred. 
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YOUNG WOMAN of experience'wants a situation in a private 
school, or as Governess in a family. Address 
21 tf. F K. W. C., Hockessin, Delaware. 
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——— SCHOOL, High 8St., Wet Chester, Pa.—This school, 
for both sexes, will reopen on 3d «f Ninth month, 1866. For 
Circulars address UHARLES Swa¥ne, Principal. 
References.—HA.iway Jackson. West Chester, Pa. 
Ciement Binvie, Chadd’s Ford, * 
Exoca Swayne, London Grove, « 
623 afntf. Wa. H. Jounsox, Newtown, « 
nied aneneianmtbeanl iiiecbianiamaats ; 
RANGE GREEN BUVARDING SCHOVL FOR UIRLS.-site- 
‘ ated at Kennett tquare Che-ter Co., Pa.. will commence its 
next session, of 22 weeks, with a Spring Term of 16 weeks,—on 
Second day, 9th mo. 2ith. Terms $ per week. No extras for 
Latin, Greek, or French. Apply to Switvin C, SBORTLIDGE and 
Sipner ee Kennett Square, or Emma Buwman, Byberry Pa. 
amvtim . 


YONCORDVILLE SEMINARY.—the Fall and Winter Term of 
Concordville Seminary, commences Tenth month Ist, 1866. 
In addition to the regular course, a Commercial Department has 
been instituted. For circulars address, Jos Saortiiver, A. M., 
Principal, Concordville, Delaware Co.,or Maaaiz B. Jackson, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
amvt immi 


—_— FEMALE INSTITUTE.—A Friends’ Boarding School, 
situated on the Phila. & Balt. C. KR. KR. Next Term will 
commence on the Ist of Tenth mouth next. For Circulars, giv- 
ing full information, inquire of 

EVAN T. Swarne, Principal and Proprietor, 
Smo, 15, 1866—awaatp106. Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa, 


ACON ACADEMY.—The Friends’ School, Woodstown, N. J. 
This Institution will be open fur Boarders, Ninth month 24th, 
13866. Terms, $4.25 per week. For Circular, addresss 
Aveustus C. Norns, Principol, 
g18. 4t. 98. Woodstown, N. J. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY.- The next term of this In- 

stitution commences 9th mo. 3d., 18t6. Whole number of — 
pupils last year, 107,—00 boarders, 47 day pupils. Send for a 
Catalogue. J. K. Tayior, 4 rincipal,. 

84 10t 106. Coatesviile, Chester Co. Pa. 


unstagesnnagebancnant seeiiartatiintigamsibineiadgiaaeeecemtmarninnegs annem ernment 
ENNETL SQUARE ACADEMY.—A Boarding School for 
Young Men and Boys will open the Ist of Tenth month, 
1866, and continue in session ¢wenty-tour weeks. For Circulars, 
&c, address the Principal, Swituin C. Suortiiper, A.B 
725 ¢ 929. Kennett Square, Chester Co.. Pa. 


ec FEMALE INSTICOLE—The Fall and Winter 
Term of this healthfully and beautifully located BoaRpine- 
Scroo. For Girts will commence 10th mo. Ist, 1866, and close 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For —— ie oem apply for a Circular te 
SRAEL J. GRAHAME 
Jane P. GRAHAME, — } Principals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 


ee BOARDING SCHUUL FORK BOYS, situated on 
the Croseswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence on 
the 19th of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henky W. Ripeway 
4766 825t 3867 pmozz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
ee ee ee ee 


RUIT CANS AND JARS.—Fisher’s Self Sealing Cans, consid- 
ered the best and most convenient now in use, a variety of 
Fruit Jars, and a general assortment of House Furnishing Goods, 
such as Cutlery, Tin, Iron, Woodea and Willow Ware, Clothes 
Wringers, Carpet-Sweepers, &c. For saleby B.A. WILDMAN, 
825 4t 915. No. 925 Spring Garden St. 


SAMUEL TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commission Merchants, 
No. 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit consign 
ments of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Butter, kzgs, Beans, Poultry, &¢. 
Constantiy in store and for sale, Clover, ‘timothy, Orchard Grasa, 
and other Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and other Fertilizers, 
Dried ¥ruits bought and sold. 721 tfa.fn. 


] ESSONS ON OUR CUMMON SUNG BIK0DS.—Tickets for 8 


4 course of Eight Lessons, $300 each. Liberal reduction 
Schools and Classes of over fifty persons. 




















Address Grace ANNA Lewis, 
Care of Epwarp PARRIS 
66 3m. 800 Arch St., Phil 


reer eeepc ge 
C=. STONERS,—(seed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 
Shellers, (shell 50 qts an hour,) Carpet Sweepers, Wire Dish 
Covers, Champion Cog-W heel Clothes- Wringers, (we con: ider them 
the best yet invented for durability and ¢onvenience;) and & 
variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and Tools 
For sale by TrRuMAN & SHaw 
$10a636 - No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


seeitteenatinintieatshabiicdieaehea ehcp eapiade abana 
M. HEACOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burisl 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 811. ly. wasmp. 
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